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The Third Indochina War: 
A Question of Spirit 


We are now about to see the begin- 
ning of the Third Indochina War but 
how it will differ in form and substance 
from the First and the Second is al- 
'most wholly unpredictable. 

The First Indochina War involving 
the French as the colonial power and 
Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh began in 
1946 and ended with Vo Nguyen Giap’s 
victory at Dienbienphu and the subse- 
quent diplomatic agreements at Ge- 
neva. The Second Indochina War in- 
volving the United States began, in 
political terms, in 1957, and, in mili- 
tary terms, in 1961 and will end with 
the Paris accords of 1973. 

The Third Indochina War which lies 
ahead could take many forms. At worst, 
the accords could break down, and the 
fighting could resume between Presi- 
dent Thieu’s South Vietnamese and the 
rival indigenous Vietcong and the in- 
place North Vietnamese forces. It 
could conceivably be escalated by yet 
another American intervention, most 
probably by air. 

Or, more probably, it could begin 
with a fierce political struggle between 
the Thieu regime and the Vietcong’s 
political instrument, the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government. The Paris 
accords call for negotiations between 
these two parties through a new Na- 
tional Council o<f Reconciliation and 
Concord but with a requirement that 
agreements be reached unanimously. 
Today one would have to rate as slim 
the chances that such bitter ene<mies, 
so long locked in bloody warfare, can 
come to any agreement on “free” elec- 
tions to create a new and single gov- 
ernment for South Vietnam. 

BEHIND THE battle of words will 
be military force on both sides. The 
Paris accords bar the use of such force 
and create a four-nation international 
supervisory force to monitor the ac- 
cords. But a force of only 1,160 men, | 
composed of four national components 
from two. Communist and Uvo iionn 
Communist nations, will be hard presed 
to do such a job if the rival groups, or 
any one of them, do not ically want 
that force to perform its task. 

The essental question, then, is the 
intent of each of the three Vietnamese 
signers of the Paris accords. As Henry 
Kissinger put it yesterday, lasting 
peace will depend on the “spirit” in 
which the provisions are implemented. 
People who have fought for so many 
years, he noted, will not easily give up 
their ambitions. And ;the rival ambi- 


tions, from the beginning of the First 
Indochina War, have been antithetical. 
One can “hope,” as did Kissinger, that 
the hatred and animosities will be 
things of the past but one can hardly 
believe it. 

It is against such a backdrop that 
one must weigh the details of the Paris 
accords and one way to begin is 'to 
examine how they differ from the 1954 
Geneva agreements and the 1962 acr 
cords about Laos. 

AT GENEVi^ -in 1954 three military 
cease-fire agreements were signed by 
the belligerents in Vietnam, jLaos and 
Cambodia. They provided for release 
of prisoners, no introduction of new 
forces (but some rotation was per- 
mitted), no introduction of new arms, 
an International Control Commission 
(of two Communist and two non-Com- 
niunist nations) and specified points 
of entry. 

The belligerents — the French and 
the North Vietnamese as far as Viet- 
nam was concerned — agreed, to estab- 
lish a demilitarized zone (the DMZ of 
today), with ^the French withdrawing 
to the South and the Viet Minh to the 
North of that “buffer zone.” 

On top of the three cease-fire docu- 
ments was added a “final declaration” . 
of the Geneva Conference. It listed the 
.participants — Cambodia, North Viet- ■ 
nam, France, Laos, China, South Viet- 
nam, the Soviet Union, Britain and the 


United States— but none of them 
signed ‘ the document. In fact, the 
Saigdn government repudiated it. The 
U.S. issued a unilateral declaration say- 
ing that it would “refrain from the 
threat or use of force” to upset the 
three cease-fires but that it “would 
view any renewal of the aggression” 
with “grave concern.” 

This “final declaration” took note 
of the cease-fire agreements, said the 
“military demarcation line is provi- 
sional and should not in any way be 
interpreted as constituting a political 
or territorial boundary” and said that 
“general elections should be held in 
July, 1956, for “free expression of the 
national will” throughout all of Viet- 
nam. The election never took place. 

The two sets of accords differ both 
as to details arising from changed 
military circumstances and in relation 
to a political process. 

Yet when all is said, it is evident 
that there are major similarities be- 


^T/ie essential question^ 
then, is the intent of each 
of the three Vietnamese 
signers of the Paris accords 


tween the 1954 Geneva accords and 
the 1973 Paris agreements. Each pro- 
vided in detail for a cease-fire and 
for its enforcement. Each set up 
a formula for a subsequent political 
settlement. In each case the foreign 
Western army, French and American, 
agreed to withdraw and the local 
forces agreed to a cease-fire. In each 
case, too, the political resolution de- 
pended on agreement between the ri- 
val Vietnamese regimes- One differ- 
ence is the creation, by now of a South 
Vietnamese political entity as a rival 
to the Saigon government that did not 
exist in 1954. In each case the Com- 
munist North insisted that Vietnam as 
a nation is one, however long it may 
take to make that a reality, whereas 
the Saigon governments of both 1954 
and 1973 insisted that South Vietnam 
has some form of separate sovereignty 
from the North. 

IN THE CASE of Laos, 14 nations — 
the nine of Geneva 1954 plus Burma, 
Canada, India, Thailand and Poland- 
agreed to respect Laotian neutrality 
after the rival Lao factions had them- 
selves agreed to abandon force, barred 
use of Lao territory for attacks on 
other nations, forbade “any foreign im 
ferference in the internal affairs” of 
Laos and required withdrawal of ‘ all 
foreign troops” then in the country. 

The 1962 Laos agreement turned out 
to be, in effect, the partition of the 
country into Communist and non-Com- 
munist areas, close to today’s division. 
The North Vietnamese withdrew only 
a token number of their forces. 

So, in the end, one comes back not 
so much to the letter of agreements, 
protocols and understandings but to 
the “spirit” in wjiich they are carried 
out— or not carried out. Both Geneva 
1954 and Laos 1962 produced inter- 
ludes; both were followed by new war- 
fare. There was no “spirit” of compro- 
mise, only a will to continue seeking 
original goals. 

There are, however, two important 
differences between 1954 and 1973: the 
Second Indochina War has taken mas- 
sive tolls in men and wealth, and much 
of Indochina has been devastated. 
Even more important, Hanoi’s two 
principal allies, Moscow and Peldng, 
are in a new relationship now \vith 
Washington, one that would be endan- 
gered by a breach of the Paris accords. 
Thus the question of the “spirit” in - 
which the accords are implemented 
this time concerns far more than the 
weary men in Hanoi and Saigon. And 
this could be the cruical difference. 


